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mention it by name. In all his political actions, through-
out his life, one finds in him, side by side with an active
sympathy towards people who are really suffering, an
aristocratic disdain of the merchants, burghers and officials
of justice and finance who made up what is termed the
Third Estate. Actually, the nation contained a fourth
order, undefined and unrepresented, which consisted of the
peasants and the poor. In sentiment, in spontaneous zeal
and in hope this obscure mass was true to the King, the
Church, the nobility. Its real foes were those whom the
social hierarchy made its neighbours, the men of the Third
Estate; and these also were the element which Richelieu
despised.
The satisfaction given by the orator to the inferior
order by his warning about royal largesse, was balanced,
in relation to the nobility, by standing alongside the latter
in opposition to venality in official appointments. cAs
poor in money as it was rich in courage,5 the nobility thus
found itself forbidden access to the responsibilities which
it could legitimately claim to exercise; henceforth it was
obliged to seek the ecclesiastical benefices, which would
normally come to the ordained clergy, and of which the
Church found itself in the end deprived. There was thus
common cause between nobility and Church, and both
orders had to stand shoulder to shoulder in opposition to
an abuse from which both suffered equally.
In all that part of his speech devoted to clerical
claims, Richelieu insisted forcibly on the need for granting
access to ecclesiastics in matters of State. That such a
claim accorded with Church interests was beyond doubt;
but Richelieu's vigour in expounding this was that of
a man who is more or less consciously pleading his own
cause. But he was careful to mask as well as possible the
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